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compensation, the person who feels inferior may take the condition for
granted. He may adopt a docile, submissive, dependent attitude toward
others. He retreats as completely as possible from situations which de-
mand self-reliant action. Such habits and attitudes of withdrawal, espe-
cially from social contacts, are often associated with daydreaming and
with the development of behavior which we classify as introverted. Such
timid individuals make little or no effort to master the situations which
confront them, and their aspirations or ideals are often lowered along
with their achievements.
Sublimation* Another form of substitute response is sublimation. In
"this case the substitute behavior has ethical and social approval by persons
or groups with high prestige. Though sublimation has much in common
with compensation, strictly speaking the latter concerns only the develop-
ment of substitutive activities for felt inferiority. In sublimation we have
not only ethical and social approval but also a replacement which may
follow upon circumstances which do not necessarily produce any felt
inferiority. The factor of frustration, however, is present as it is in com-
pensation. But the substitute reaction is ordinarily milder and less vig-
orous than might be expected were it not for the cultural factors. Thus
one may sublimate his impulsive rage reactions against restraint by
dominant persons by protests of his "rights" or by righteous indignation
about some alleged vice or "social evil." In sexual behavior the'responses
in women may be modified from the direct expression of sexual activi-
ties and the attendant maternal functions to a concern with child welfare.
Much of the literature illustrating sublimation carries with it this ethical aspect of
the conditioning process. There is no objection to such use of the term, but it must be
borne in mind that the mechanism is at root a biological one of conditioning and that
the form it takes is determined chiefly by the cultural standards of the group in
question. Profanity as a substitute response for the full expression of rage is not dif-
ferent in its physiological and neural aspects from the production of a poem of hate
during a war. Neither is the writing of a love sonnet or a romantic drama very dif-
ferent with reference to thwarted love life from the development of a dislike for
women or the production of ribald or lascivious stories. The range of substitutions
for sexual activities is very wide, and, though the quality of these substitutions is
determined by the social group, the particular form of the substitution, in the main
outlines, remains the same. Such recognition of the cultural norms in the interpreta-
tion of the social behavior of individuals is always important.
The psychological mechanisms involved in various substitutions do not
differ greatly, but what the activities mean for other persons, and for
oneself in relation to them, is determined by the content of these sub-
stitutions. The man who releases his sexual suppressions in the form of
salacious talk may be avoided by others, just as the man who indulges